Chapter IV
IN A CISTERCIAN ABBEY
" On ne peut esp6rer rien de fort bon d'une femme, si on ne la reduit a reflechir
de suite, & examiner ses pensees, a les expliquer d'une maniere courte, et a savoir
ensuite se take. . . . Pour le gouvernement domestique, rien n*est meilleur que
d'y accoutumer les filles de bonne heure; donnez-leur quelque chose a regler i
condition de vous en rendre compte; cette confiance les charmera."l
WHEN St. Peter Fourier was founding, early in the seven-
teenth century, a new teaching congregation,2 he could
find no better way of training the first members than by
sending them for a prolonged stay with the Canonesses of
Poussay. From these religious the young aspirants were
to learn, as M. Rene Bazin puts it8: " Whatever they had
to teach of art or letters . . . and also those indefinable
qualities which can hardly be acquired from books but are
transmitted, one can hardly say how, from spirit to spkit;
namely, unfailing good taste, refinement of speech, a noble
carriage, true simplicity and that ease of manner and con-
versation which characterises well-bred persons in the most
diverse and unforeseen circumstances/*
To the education given in the old monasteries we shall
now direct our attention with the view to studying the
tradition that has come down from the first ages when
Paula and Eustochium studied Hebrew under St. Jerome,
or when St. Lioba established the reign of poetry and
grammar in her eighth-century monastery in England.
Never had convent life counted for so much in any nation
as it did in the France of the seventeenth century. " A
convent/* says Greard,4 " was the refuge of the first years
of life as it was the last. Women went to convents to
1 Fenelon, De ^Education des Filles.
*  Sisters of Notre Dame, known as Les Otseaux.
*  " Un Monastere de St. Pierre Fourier," Les Oiseaux, p. 46.
*  Education tt Instruction) vol* ii> p. 161.